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BOOK NOTES. 

If Paris goes on producing sociological works at the present rate, 
it will soon become necessary to revise the apostolic bon mot about the 
multiplication of books and confine it to the sociological catalogue. 
It is some consolation to know that scholars of the next generation 
will be under no intellectual obligation to look through the pages of 
many of these works. Indeed, most of them appear to be the fruit 
of a curious idea which has taken possession of French authors 
who have done excellent work in other fields, that it is somehow 
incumbent upon them to define their position with reference to a 
science of sociology ; and, with the Frenchman's passion for sym- 
metry, they fall to writing treatises as the proper way to achieve this 
end. With few exceptions, these treatises contain a large amount 
of more or less interesting matter which can with no propriety be 
called sociology; and they omit an equal bulk of matter which should 
be included. These criticisms apply in full force to such a work as 
Charles Mismer's Principes sociologiques (2 me ed., Paris, Alcan, 1898. 
— 286 pp.). It contains much interesting discussion of la thiologie, 
la metaphysique, la philosophie positive and la philosophie politique, but 
it is by no means a system of sociology. In a slightly lesser degree, 
the same things are true of Les Principes d'une sociologie objective, by 
Adolphe Coste (Alcan, 1899. — 240 pp). 

In Les Bases sociologiques du droit et de Vital (Paris, Giard et Briere, 
1898. — Ixi, 480 pp.) a serious attempt is made by Michel-Ange 
Vaccaro to restate those principles of natural justice which in the 
eighteenth century acquired the misleading name of natural law, but 
which, when regarded in their true light as dictates of morality and 
social expediency, must always be accepted as the real bases of positive 
law and must always continue to be among the most important sub- 
jects of scientific and practical interest. The French edition is a 
translation from the Italian ; and the work originally appeared in 
the library of anthropological jurisprudence edited by Professor 
Lombroso. Professor Vaccaro discovers in that adaptation which is 
co-extensive with life, and especially in that struggle of group with 
group and of individual with individual which takes the varied forms 
of war, aggression and competition, the chief phenomenon of social 
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evolution ; and he interprets law and government as modes of the 
equilibrium which is gradually established. There is nothing essen- 
tially new in Vaccaro's interpretations ; but his work is compre- 
hensive and, to a reasonable degree, critical. He believes with 
Montesquieu that, while small states may be republican, moderately 
large states must be monarchical and great states despotic. Con- 
sequently, he argues that, in the outworking of natural justice, 
great states must disappear and the population of the world must 
be divided among small autonomous states living on terms of peace 
with one another. The book reflects the aspirations of the best 
European mind for that development of local self-government which 
has been to some extent realized in the United States. Possibly 
a greater familiarity with American conditions might lead Professor 
Vaccaro to reconsider his views of the relations of republicanism to 
the great state. 

The discussion of the origins and primitive forms of the family by 
Dr. C. N. Starcke, of the University of Copenhagen, in the well- 
known volume on The Primitive Family, contained enough of new 
material and sound criticism to warrant rather high expectations of 
his later work, La Famille dans les sociitis difftrentes (Paris, Giard 
et Briere, 1899. — 276 pp), which is an account of the family 
under modern European conditions. If expectations are not fully 
realized, the reason should perhaps be found in the essential diffi- 
culty of any attempt to discuss the family life of the immediate pres- 
ent. Dr. Starcke holds that the Germanic and Latin peoples are 
fundamentally different in their social customs and ideas, and that 
the family assumes absolutely different forms in these two portions of 
the European population. The Germanic peoples he regards as so 
highly individualistic that solidarity of family life is difficult, hus- 
band, wife and child being everywhere recognized as independent 
personalities ; while among the Latin peoples wife and child are 
still much more fully subject to the authority of the husband. As 
a matter of observed fact, this is a doubtful proposition ; and Dr. 
Starcke's work would have been more valuable, had it been more 
strictly in the nature of a report of actual facts and less a theory of 
the development of different types of family life under differing 
racial conditions. 

The third volume of Professor Friedrich Ratzel's History of Man- 
kind (Macmillan, 1898) forms the concluding portion of a work 
already twice noticed in this Quarterly (Vol. XII, 1897, p. 532, and 
Vol. XIII, 1898, p. 715). It is devoted mainly to the so-called 
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cultured races of the Old World, with a smaller continuation from the 
second volume concerned with the African negroes. Western Asia 
and northern Africa are comprehensively described. The illustra- 
tions are well chosen and executed — far better, however, in the 
case of implements, weapons, and works of primitive art than in 
that of racial portraits. In this latter respect, as we have before 
observed, the latest and best work seems to have been ignored. 
Thus, the rich stores of illustration in the works of Chantre and von 
Luschau, respecting the Caucasus, Mesopotamia and Asiatic Turkey, 
would have afforded distinct additions to the book. And the various 
English works on India and its aborigines seem to be but slightly 
represented. On the other hand, the general standard of the descrip- 
tive text is well maintained. To this comprehensive work, undoubtedly 
the best of its class, the general reader will turn for much interesting 
and valuable information. And withal, the volume, like its prede- 
cessors, is conveniently arranged and provided with full indexes of 
both its text and its illustrations. 

Professor F. S. Hoffman, of Union College, dedicates his book on 
the Sphere of Science (New York, Putnams, 1898. — 268 pp.) to the 
memory of President Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst College. Dr. 
Hoffman's thought is in fundamental agreement with Dr. Seelye's 
and Dr. Hickok's ; and his study of the nature and the method of 
scientific investigation is rather a philosophical criticism than an 
attempt to explain the progress of technical methods, though the 
latter is not ignored. Dr. Hoffman holds that such terms as the new 
astronomy, the new chemistry, the new political economy, the new psy- 
chology and the new theology are not so much the products of new 
facts as of a more thoroughgoing and scientific way of looking at the 
old ones. This is, perhaps, more completely true of the social sciences 
than of the physical and biological sciences ; and Dr. Hoffman's 
reflections upon the relations of sociology to other departments of 
knowledge are interesting and suggestive. 

Professor Letourneau's elaborate study of social evolution has 
already reached the ninth volume — L'Mvolution de I Education, IX 
(Paris, Vigot Freres, 1898. — xviii, 617 pp.). This is in many 
respects one of the most interesting and useful of the series. Like 
its predecessors, it is mainly a descriptive, but also to some extent a 
critical, account of the phenomena indicated by the title, as observed 
in all the different human races and, so far as monumental and other 
historical evidences enable us to know, in all past ages. Like all 
of Letourneau's works, it is wonderfully comprehensive, as may be 
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judged from the fact that among the topics treated are " Co-educa- 
tion as provided for in the Leland Stanford University " and " Man- 
ual Training as a means of Moral Discipline, as developed at the 
Elmira Reformatory." If Professor Letourneau is now and then a 
trifle optimistic, one can well forgive him ; for it is not every student 
who, surveying so broad a range of social phenomena as he has 
viewed, finds in it the promise of a continuing betterment of human 
conditions, and especially of moral improvement. 

In a brochure of only seventy-one small pages, U Education de la 
dimocratie (Paris, Armand Colin et Cie.), M. Armand Payot has 
said some of the freshest and soundest things of recent years on the 
relation of educational practice to democratic forms of the state. 
The author believes that a broad culture, a rational spirit and a pro- 
found moral faith are more necessary in a democracy than in any 
other form of political organization, and that all of these intellectual and 
moral conditions may be maintained by proper methods of education, 
brought to bear upon the young by faithful and intelligent teachers. 
His faith in the school is even greater than we are able to share in 
our own land of the common school system. Nevertheless, it is 
certain that the school machinery could be made to turn out better 
results on the side of citizenship than it does at the present time. 

An interesting address to the University Hall Guild, of Lon- 
don, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, has been published under the title, 
New Forms of Christian Education (Boston, Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., 1898. — 39 pp.). It is a strong presentation of the value 
of that Christian teaching which is commonly known as radically 
Unitarian or rationalistic, but with the ethical enthusiasm which 
is characteristic of Mrs. Ward's writings generally. The book 
is not without its value for the student of social conditions and 
tendencies. 

That Count Tolstoi must be reckoned with among the forces that 
are shaping the moral and social life of the twentieth century is now 
fully recognized by all philosophical minds. Whether one sympa- 
thizes or violently disagrees with Tolstoi's conceptions of Christianity 
and the social order, one must admit that a large and growing number 
of influential men and women have adopted them and are endeavoring 
to secure for them practical realization. The philosophy of Tolstoi 
has not anywhere been more concisely and clearly set forth than by 
Ossit-Lourie, La Philosophic de Tolstoi (Paris, Alcan, 1899. — 199 pp.). 
The book is more than its title indicates, as it combines a readable 
biography of Tolstoi with the exposition and criticism of his teach- 
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ings. The appendix includes a complete list of Tolstoi's works, with 
dates and editions, and a bibliography of the more important works 
called forth in many languages by Tolstoi's own publications. 

An interesting course of lectures on various social ideals, delivered 
a year ago by Professor Eugene Fourniere at the Free College of 
Social Sciences in Paris, has been offered to a wider audience as a 
volume of the Bibliotheque ginirale de sciences societies {£,' Idialisme 
sociale, Paris, Alcan, 1898. — 307 pp.). Professor Fourniere's point 
of view is the sociological, as distinguished from the metaphysical or 
theological ; and he believes that moral laws are as immutable and 
as eternal as those of physical nature. The four parts of his book 
deal respectively with social idealism in general, the ideal concep- 
tion of property, the ideal family and the ideal city. The author 
has strong sympathies with socialistic dreams, but he keeps them well 
in hand and does not permit himself to be carried too far away from 
critical methods. His love of individual liberty is almost as strong 
as that which John Stuart Mill displayed in his early writing ; and 
while many of the conclusions will be regarded by most readers as too 
radical, the discussions are worthy of a serious reading. 

The application of Mile. Chauvan to be admitted to practice in the 
French courts led M. Louis Frank, a lawyer of Brussels who holds 
distinguished honors as a scholar at Boulogne and Paris, to bring 
together in one compact volume a comprehensive account of the legal 
status of women in various countries, and especially of their position 
at the bar in those countries where they have been admitted to prac- 
tice (La Femme avocat, en cause de Mile. Jeanne Chauvan, Paris, Giard 
et Briere, 1898. — 313 pp.). M. Frank's sympathies are strongly with 
the woman's rights movement ; and his conclusions as to the fitness 
of women to undertake any sort of legal professional work are opti- 
mistic. His book, none the less, is a useful re'sume of the subject. 

A vigorous woman's rights treatise — if we use the word " rights " 
in the literal and best sense — is Melanges feministes, by Louis Bridel, 
Professor in the Faculty of Law at Geneva and a Deputy of the 
Grand Council (Giard et Briere, 1897. — 247 pp.). The work is an 
exposition and criticism of the legal status of women at the present 
moment in America and Europe, and more especially, of course, in 
Switzerland. Notwithstanding great progress within a generation 
in the direction of making men and women equal before the law, 
there are still many inequalities and actual injustices to be remedied. 
The student will find nowhere a more concise summary of all the 
points at present under discussion than in this little volume. 
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The second volume of Professor Emile Durkheim's admirable enter- 
prise, V Annie sociologique (Paris, Alcan, 1899. — 596 pp.), fully sus- 
tains the reputation made by its predecessor. The plan of the work 
includes two parts, one consisting of original memoirs and the other 
of critical analyses of all sociological works published within a twelve- 
month — in this case from July 1, 1897, to July, 1898. The original 
memoirs are De la Definition des phknomene religieux, by Professor 
Durkheim, and Essai sur la nature et la fondion du sacrifice, by 
Hubert and M. Mauss. Both these papers are attempts to set forth 
the sociological foundations and character of religious phenomena. 
The sociological publications analyzed are grouped as general soci- 
ology, religious, moral, juridical, criminal and economic sociology, 
social morphology and miscellaneous. The analyses throughout are 
made with great clearness and intelligence. Professor Durkheim is 
making his annals indispensable to the sociological student. 

Professor Antonio Labriola, of the University of Rome, has been 
putting his views on the subject of the philosophical validity of 
socialism into the form of a series of letters to his French friend and 
co-worker, M. G. Sorel. They have been collected as the fifth vol- 
ume of the Bibliotheque socialiste Internationale. In their original 
form they were published at Rome, in an Italian edition, at various 
dates from 1895 to 1897. Now, much modified and with many addi- 
tions, they appear in the French edition as Socialisme et philosophic 
(Paris, Giard et Briere, 1899. — v, 262 pp.). The volume is chiefly 
interesting as one more of a hundred accumulating evidences that 
European socialistic thought is rapidly moving away from the the- 
ories of Marx. 

Students who desire a clear statement of the later tendencies of 
the socialistic movement on the continent of Europe, as interpreted 
by the philosophical anarchist wing of the socialistic propaganda, 
should turn to the Formes et essence du socialisme, by Saverio Merlino 
(Paris, Giard et Briere, 1898. — xlv, 294 pp.). This is a translation, 
or rather an adaptation in French, of two Italian works, Pro e contro il 
socialismo and L' Utopia collettivista. Readers of this work will find 
some difficulty in recognizing it as socialism, if they have been accus- 
tomed to apply that word chiefly to Marxian doctrines. 

Professor Alfred Espinas, of the University of Bordeaux, whose 
works on animal societies, on experimental philosophy in Italy and 
on the history of economic doctrines are favorably known, has essayed 
a sociological interpretation of the eighteenth century and the French 
Revolution, La Philosophic sociale du XVIII siecle et la Revolution. 
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(Paris, Alcan, 1898. — 412 pp.). To those already acquainted with the 
author's thought it is sufficient to say that he controverts the theory 
which sees in the Revolution an individualistic movement engendered 
by an individualistic philosophy, and that he interprets it rather as 
an important stage in the evolution of socialism. Preceding stages 
were the downfall of the Greek cities and the downfall of the Roman 
Empire with the introduction of Christianity and the Renaissance. 
A subsequent stage was the Revolution of 1848. 

A general political history of France, continued into a discussion 
of the general social polity and prospects of the French people as 
they appear at the present time, is attempted in Dr. H. Soulier's Des 
Origines et de Vetat social de la nation franfaise (Paris, Giard et Briere, 
1898. — 520 pp.). The discussion of needed economic and political 
reforms is marked by good sense ; and the author's strong grasp of 
the theory of evolution enables him often to throw new light upon 
historical problems. 

A considerable contribution to the period of decadence of the guild 
system in France has been made by Professor Hauser, in a work 
entitled Ouvriers du temps passi (Paris, Alcan, 1898. — xxxviii, 252 
pp.). M. Hauser was led to undertake this study by the conviction 
that the relations between the master and his workmen during the 
Middle Ages were by no means so ideal as has often been repre- 
sented. He has made a careful study of the conditions of labor 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, more especially in the 
provinces ; and he devotes much space to a history of the great 
printers' strike of the sixteenth century. The book forms a good 
supplement to the chapters of Levasseur's History of the Laboring 
Classes, even though we miss the power of broad generalization. 

Germain Martin's La grande Lndustrie sous le regne de Louis XLV 
(Paris, Rousseau, 1899. — 466 pp.) deals primarily with the period from 
1660 to 17 15. It attempts in the first part to give a very detailed 
account of Colbert's endeavors to develop industry. M. Martin is the 
general secretary of the Musie Sociale, and he goes very largely to origi- 
nal material for his information. He ascribes to Colbert the great- 
est possible influence in the industrial renaissance, but thinks that 
toward the end of his career Colbert carried the system of protection 
to an extreme. The second part of the work continues the recital to 
the second quarter of the eighteenth century, and is to be followed 
by another volume dealing with the later period. 

An interesting contribution to the industrial history of England 
has been made by Professor Cunningham in his Alien Immigrants to 
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England (London, Sonnenschein, 1897. — xxii, 286 pp.). Beginning 
with the Normans, the author takes up the influence of the Jews, the 
Templars and the Lombards on finance, of the Gascons on com- 
merce, and of the Flemish and Italian immigration of the fourteenth 
century. The next period considered is that of Henry VIII and the 
religious refugees. Additional chapters deal with the influence of 
the Dutch and the Huguenot immigrations, while a special chapter 
is reserved for the imigrte. Here, as in so many of his recent works, 
Professor Cunningham is largely dependent upon the work of his 
students, one of whom is even made responsible for an entire section. 
The book is designed to be popular in its character, forming as it 
does one of the Social England series. It cannot be said in any 
sense to exhaust the subject. 

The volumes so far published in the Studies in Economies and Politi- 
cal Science, edited by Professor Hewins and published under the 
auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
have won for themselves a good reputation. The two latest num- 
bers are The Economic Policy of Colbert, by A. J. Sargent, and Local 
Variations in Wages, by F. W. Lawrence (Longmans, 1899). The 
work of Mr. Sargent is a small duodecimo of 138 pages, and pur- 
ports to be merely a short study, having obtained the Whately prize at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. Sargent discusses in turn reforms in 
taxation, industrial policy, foreign trade and the results of the war. 
The author finds that, as a financier, Colbert merits ungrudging 
praise ; but he is not quite so positive as to his industrial or his com- 
mercial policy. In these respects, however, Mr. Sargent hardly does 
justice to Colbert, and judges him too much from the nineteenth 
century point of view. The most valuable part of the work to the 
student is the excellent bibliography of over fifteen pages. Mr. 
Lawrence's book is a large quarto of ninety pages. The investiga- 
tion was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Marshall in the 
spring of 1897. It is an elaborate piece of work, bristling with 
tables and diagrams and divided into two parts, which the author 
terms " extensive " and "intensive," respectively. A very large num- 
ber of facts, taken from each of the various trades, have been collected 
and admirably marshalled. The conclusions of the author are not 
strikingly new, but tend to confirm certain theories which have 
already been more or less completely accepted. He finds that the 
variation in wages between different localities is due primarily to a 
difference in the character of the people, accompanied by a differ- 
ence in the value of a day's work. The book abounds in interesting 
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indications as to the influence of trades unionism, o£ constancy of 
employment, of overtime, of family work and of intermigration. 
Altogether, it is a creditable piece of work, which will enhance the 
reputation of the London school. 

The question of the minimum wage established by law for large 
classes of workers is one that will have to be answered by experi- 
mental methods before the social reformers will be satisfied. Con- 
sequently, any good account of actual attempts in this direction has 
a real value ; and the little book, Le minimum Salaire en Belgique, by 
Lucien LeFoyer (Paris, Giard et Briere, 1897. — 96 pp.), is good, 
both as an account of Belgian conditions and as a theoretical inter- 
pretation. The author is a lawyer and has made excellent use of 
the statutory material. 

One of the best fruits of the union between legal and economic 
studies, brought about by the recent change in the French university 
system, is the portly volume by M. Maurice Lambert, a lawyer of 
the court of appeals at Montpellier, entitled Essai sur la protection 
du salaire (Paris, L. Larose, 1897. — xx, 373 pp.). Professor Gide 
furnishes a short introduction, in which he calls attention to this 
aspect of the situation. The work itself is divided into four books, 
dealing respectively with the protection of wages as over against the 
employer, the creditors of the employer, the creditors of the workman 
and the various members of the workman's family. The most im- 
portant of the four divisions is the first ; and M. Lambert concludes 
that the employer ought never to be permitted to make any deduc- 
tions from wages. Incidentally, the work contains a good history of 
the truck system and an interesting survey of the comparative legis- 
lation on the wages contract. 

There has recently appeared the first volume of the collected 
essays of Professor Lujo Brentano, Erbrechtspolitik ; alte und neue 
Feudalitat (Erster Band. Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta'sche Buchhandlung, 
1899. — 592 pp.). Most of these essays are of comparatively recent 
date, dealing especially with the economic aspect of the problems of 
inheritance in France, England, Prussia and Bavaria. Not the least 
interesting of the essays is the one which attempts to show the real 
future basis of the Silesian linen industry. Students to whom Pro- 
fessor Brentano has been known only as an investigator of labor 
problems will greet with interest this new work, in which he displays 
the same mastery of detail and keen power of analysis which made 
his earlier books so popular. 

A convenient compilation is the work entitled A Tabulation of the 
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Factory Laws of European Countries, in so far as they relate to the 
Hours of Labor, and to Special Legislation for Women, Young Persons 
and Children, by Emma Brooke (London, Grant Richards, 1898. — 
52 pp.). The introduction calls attention to the important points of 
likeness, as well as of difference ; while the tables are arranged in 
parallel columns which enable the reader at a glance to get a bird's- 
eye view of the facts. A series of notes calls attention to some of 
the details which it was impracticable to put into the tables. 

The second American attempt — in view of the publication, a few 
years ago, of the Hull House Maps and Papers — to follow the example 
of Mr. Booth's study of the London population is The City Wilderness : 
a Settlement Study by Residents and Associates of the South End House, 
edited by Robert A. Woods (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. 
— 319 pp.). While the work contains some very readable informa- 
tion, it cannot be put in any way on a par with its English model. 
The chapters are superficial and leave the uncomfortable impression 
that they might as well have been written for the columns of some 
daily paper. There is no attempt at any thorough compilation of 
facts or at any scientific analysis of the facts. It would be far 
better to cover less ground and to do more intensive work. 

The third part of Professor Conrad's Grundriss der Politischen 
Oekonomk (Jena, Fischer, 1899. — 176 pp.), of which the earlier parts 
were noticed in the Political Science Quarterly, is devoted to 
the science of finance. It is significant of the author's point of view 
that, after a few introductory words, about two-thirds of the work is 
devoted to taxation, leaving only short chapters for the domain of 
public debts and only a few pages for public expenditures and the 
budget. Students of finance will welcome the especially full treat- 
ment of indirect taxes and the comparison of the most recent acts of 
legislation on the subject in the various countries of the world. 

The Hand- und Lehrbuch der Staatswissenschaften (Leipzig, C. L. 
Hirschfield), which was founded by Kuno Frankenstein, has been 
continued since his death by D. Max von. Heckel. Three numbers 
which have recently appeared are devoted, respectively, to transpor- 
tation, insurance and the budget. Of these the first, by Dr. van der 
Borght, Das Verkehrswesen (1894. — x, 468 pp.), is intended to bring 
down to date the great work of Sax, published in 1878-79, although 
on a very different plan. After a valuable introductory chapter on the 
" Development and Influence of the Economic Principles of Trans- 
portation," the author deals successively with highroads, canals, rail- 
ways, the post and the telephone. More attention is devoted to the 
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question of principle than to illustration. The book as a whole is an 
exceedingly good piece of work. Das Versicherungswesen, by Her- 
mann and Karl Bramer (1894. — xii, 413 pp.), treats of a topic that 
has hitherto been largely neglected by economists. In view of the 
fact that we have no adequate English work on the subject of insur- 
ance, this volume will supply a long-felt want. The authors consider 
in turn the principles and the facts of all the varieties of insurance, 
and present an immense mass of historical information and of details 
as to actual conditions in every part of the world. The authors are 
experts — one of them in private business, the other a government 
official. Das Budget, by Dr. Max von Heckel (1898. — xiv, 354 pp.), is 
conscientiously written and contains much information, with special 
reference to German conditions. But to English and American read- 
ers there is, with this exception, very little in the book which will cause 
it to be preferred to the admirable French work of Stourm on the 
same subject In this volume, as in the others, the bibliography is 
most elaborate. 

Those interested in the history of taxation will welcome the mono- 
graph by Dr. Adolf Kolle on Die Vermogenssteuer der Reichsstadt Ulm 
(Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1898. — 136 pp.). Dr. Kolle points out 
how the general property tax originated in the thirteenth century and 
how it continued practically unaltered until the end of the last cen- 
tury. He also traces very clearly the various steps by which the 
general property tax was converted into a series of taxes on product, 
which again, at the close of the nineteenth century, gave way to a 
system of income taxes. 

The second volume of M. Le"on Say's collected works on French 
finance has been published under the title M. Lion Say au Ministere 
des Finances (Paris, Calmann LeVy, 1899. — 777 pp.). This volume 
covers the years from 1876 to 1882, during most of which M. Say 
was at the head of the treasury department. Professor Liesse, the 
editor, calls attention in his introduction to the fact that the chief 
questions then discussed were the monetary problem, internal improve- 
ments and the ordinary budgetary topics. Whether we sympathize 
with the social views of M. Say or not, we must recognize that in 
purely fiscal matters he was a past-master. Not only students of 
French financial history, but all those interested in sound fiscal prin- 
ciples, will welcome the second volume as one of the most important 
works of the decade. 

A statistical investigation devoted to the currency is the elaborate 
work of Ernst Biedermann, Die Statistik der Edelmetalle (Berlin, 
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Wilhelm Ernst & Sohn, 1898). This is a large folio of eighty-four 
pages, which contains, in addition to the many tables, three very 
elaborate colored diagrams. The author follows the plan of Soet- 
beer, and has brought the figures down to the end of 1895. He is 
largely dependent upon the work of Mr. Preston, director of the mint 
of the United States, and of Mr. Leslie Probyn of England. The ap- 
pendix contains an introduction to the chief problems of the coinage 
controversy, with a clear summary of the arguments on both sides. 

The Free Library of Economics and Political Science, of Phila- 
delphia, has published a Hand Book of Labor Literature, compiled 
by Helen Marot (vi, 96 pp.). While the selection of such a list is 
very largely a matter of individual opinion, the work seems to have 
been well done. The annotations are comparatively few and short, 
but almost invariably contain some interesting information. Per- 
haps the most useful part of the Hand Book is the list of labor 
periodicals and of the addresses of the publishers of all kinds of 
labor literature. The volume also contains a complete index, and 
will prove a convenient supplement to the sections contained in the 
Reader's Hand Book of Political and Social Science, published by Mr. 
Bowker a few years ago. 

As an extremely convenient and reliable book of reference for all 
kinds of information regarding the political and administrative organ- 
ization and the economic and social conditions of all the countries 
of the world, the Statesman's Year Book has long had an established 
position. Its enviable reputation is, however, now likely to be 
enhanced — among Americans, at least — by the publication of an 
American edition (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1899. — 
c. 1518 pp.), under the editorship of Hon. Carroll D. Wright. In 
the issue for 1899, the remainder of the world is treated in some 
1228 pages, while the United States receives 290 — about seven 
times the space allowed in the former English edition. Even the 
student conversant with statistical literature — such as the govern- 
ment reports on which this volume is so largely based — would have 
some difficulty in turning at once to the sources of some of the infor- 
mation contained in these pages, and nowhere else would he find it 
in such convenient form ; while the average editor, author or man 
of affairs will find the work quite indispensable. 

By using the title, Japanese Notions of European Political 
Economy, a disciple of Henry George resorts to a rather unscrupu- 
lous device for attracting readers to a single-tax pamphlet. The 
brochure is announced on the title-page to be a summary of a report 
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to the Japanese government by a commissioner appointed to inves- 
tigate European economics, and a preliminary sketch is ascribed to 
a member of the "Japanese Legation." The text is interspersed 
with words having a sufficiently Oriental cast to deceive the casual 
reader and give an effect of verisimilitude to the pamphlet. But an 
acquaintance with either the Japanese language or the single taxers' 
arguments speedily reveals the spuriousness of the work. It is, in 
fact, one more title in the long list of publications that exemplify 
nothing but perverted ingenuity. 

Among the German communists, Winkelblech wrote almost half 
a century ago ; but it is only in late years that any attention has 
been paid to his fundamental doctrines. By a curious coinci- 
dence two recent books are devoted to the analysis and criticism 
of his views : the one by Edgard Allix, entitled L'CEuvre economique 
de Karl Mario (Paris, Giard et Briere, 1898. — 283 pp.) ; the other by 
Stanislaus Grabski, entitled Karl Mario (Karl-Georg Winkelblech) 
als Socialtheoretiker (Bern, K.J. Wyss, 1899. — 116 pp.). The French 
work is far more voluminous, but less critical. M. Allix thinks not 
only that Mario was the founder of modern professorial socialism, 
but that the whole social reform of the future must proceed on the 
lines laid down in Mario's great work. Dr. Grabski, while not at all 
unappreciative, discloses a more conservative attitude, incidentally 
showing that these positions of Allix cannot be maintained, and 
that Mario well deserved the comparative oblivion which overtook 
him. To all students of German socialism and social reform, however, 
these monographs will be of value. 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have undertaken the publication in 
English of several of the shorter works of Karl Marx. Four of these 
have thus far appeared : The Eastern Question, Secret Diplomatic 
History of the Eighteenth Century, The Study of the Life of Lord 
Palmerston and Value, Price and Profit. All of these have seen the 
light in former years except the last monograph, which was discovered 
among Marx's manuscripts. It gives a very clear and succinct view 
of his fundamental principles, and is addressed primarily to working- 
men. All four of the volumes have been edited by his daughter, 
Eleanor Marx Aveling — who died, however, before they were finally 
published. 

Numbers IX and X of Papers from the Historical Seminary of 
Brown University are entitled, respectively, The Council of Censors 
and The Government of Federal Territories in Europe. In the former, 
which is a reprint, Mr. Lewis H. Meader discusses briefly the history 
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of the council of censors, which formed a peculiar feature of govern- 
ment, as provided in the first constitutions of Pennsylvania and 
Vermont. In the latter, Mr. Edmund C. Burnett outlines the system 
followed by the federations of Greece, Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands in the government of their dependencies. 

Sir Henry H. Johnston's History of the Colonization of Africa 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1899. — 319 pp.) contains a mass of 
reliable information concerning the discovery and colonization of 
Africa in both ancient and modern times. Attention is paid to Arab 
settlements, as well as to the prolonged efforts of the Portuguese, 
French, British and other nationalities of modern Europe to colonize 
the Dark Continent. Special chapters are devoted to the slave 
trade, to Christian missions and to the great explorers. A number of 
excellent maps aid one in following the many complicated changes in 
its political geography. The record is brought down to date, and the 
author writes with the special knowledge which he has gained from 
prolonged official service in various ports of Africa. A brief review 
of the whole subject, such as this book contains, will be found very 
useful by both the student and the general reader. 

Mr. Amos Kidder Fiske, in his volume on the West Indies (Story 
of the Nations Series, New York, Putnams, 1899. — 414 pp.), has 
devoted special attention to the physical geography, the inhabitants 
and the social conditions of the islands lying between Florida and 
the coast of South America. The history of their discovery and set- 
tlement is briefly given, as is also an outline of the systems of 
government under which they have existed and still exist. The 
attractiveness of the book is increased by a few maps and some 
excellent illustrations. Though containing little but secondary mate- 
rial, it gives in an interesting form much general information about 
the West Indies. It is a good introduction to a more thorough 
study of the subject. 

Mr. Lester G. Bugbee reprints from the Publications of the Southern 
History Association an article on " Some Difficulties of a Texas Em- 
presario." This is a special study, from the original sources, of the 
difficulties against which Stephen Austin had to contend in the found- 
ing of his colony in Texas, between the years 182 1 and 1828. 



